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when the forces of materialism and in- 
differentism and immortality are flood- 
ing in upon us as they are today. When 
men and women are drifting from their 
moorings and out upon a sea of loneli- 
ness and despair, when young men and 
women are giving way to doubt and 
temptation, when foes of the Kingdom 
are pointing the finger at a disunited and 
ineffective church, it is no time to be 
bickering among ourselves over theo- 
logical and denominational differences. 
If there is any scorn or self-satisfaction 
in the hearts of us New Theology men, 



any hypercriticism, any failure to recog- 
nize the fundamental value of Christian 
experience, let us repent of it — lest we 
use our liberty as a cloak of bondage. 

And if there is any bitterness toward 
their brethren on the part of the defen- 
ders of orthodoxy, any ungenerous and 
un-Christlike doubt of their sincerity and 
loyalty to the faith, should it not be 
flung to Gehenna where it belongs ? 

Behold how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity — 
nay, how imperative, if we would be true 
to our faith in one Master! 



AMORITE INFLUENCE IN THE RELIGION 
OF THE BIBLE' 



LOUIS WALLIS 
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For a number of years, biblical scholars have been impressed with the importance 
of anthropological, ethnological, and economic elements in the Old and New Testament 
history; and biblical interpretation has been steadily adjusting itself to a new perspec- 
tive. The newer insights are proving to be helpful to the church in the transitional 
period through which we are now passing. This paper emphasizes once more that 
scientific Bible-study is inherently constructive and positive, and that religious faith 
rests upon unshakable foundations. 



Historical scholars today are con- 
scious that there is no such thing as a 
pure, unmixed line of national descent. 
The conception of the "melting-pot," 
about which we have heard so much 
lately, applies not only to the United 
States, but to other great nations of the 
world. While such peoples as the 
English, French, Germans, Romans, 



Greeks, Egyptians, Assyrians, etc., have 
all had national traditions and char- 
acteristics of their own, yet all these 
nations have been compounded from 
two or more racial stocks. The fact 
of cross-fertilization applies with tre- 
mendous force to the Hebrew people, 
and in ways which we are only now 
beginning to see. It has consequences 



1 A paper read before the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, November 21, 1914. 
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of great significance for the religion of 
the Bible. It affects our idea of the 
place of this religion among the religions 
of the earth. It helps us to understand 
the forces that were actually at work 
in the formation of biblical teachings. 
And it throws new light upon the 
problems of the church at the present 
time. 

At the very outset, however, we are 
confronted by a vast misconception of 
Hebrew history, which meets us not 
only among our contemporaries, but 
in many parts of the Bible itself. Over 
against the great fact of the Hebrew 
melting-pot, we encounter the persuasion 
of the Hebrews themselves that their 
descent proceeded in a straight line of 
succession from the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the forefathers of the 
wilderness days. Most of the biblical 
authors think of Hebrew history as that 
of a closed corporation, continuous in 
its political and social integrity. They 
disregard the melting-pot, and speak 
of the Hebrew nation as if it had the 
continuity of an individual person. 
Thus, Jeremiah, looking back over the 
past and speaking in the name of 
Yahweh, says, "I have spoken unto 
you, rising up early and speaking; but 
ye have not hearkened unto me. I have 
also sent unto you all my servants 
the prophets, saying, Return ye now 
every man from his evil way, and amend 
your doings, and go not after other gods 
to serve them, and ye shall dwell in 
the land that I have given unto you and 
to your fathers; but ye have not heark- 
ened unto me" (Jer. 35:14, 15). 

It may, of course, be said that when 
we are looking at the history of the 
Hebrews in a homiletical way, as the 



prophets did, it is necessary to treat 
the national life in this fashion as a 
continuous thing. But while the work 
of the prophets was, indeed, homiletical, 
they took the common view because it 
was the only one they were capable of 
handling. It is hardly needful to remind 
ourselves that in the days of the 
prophets there were no scientific his- 
torians and sociologists. The great, 
creative prophets appealed, after all, 
to a stock of ideas and customs which 
they shared with many of their contem- 
poraries. Otherwise, they would have 
been wholly unintelligible. Amos repre- 
sents the popular view of the Hebrew 
nation when he says, on behalf of 
Yahweh: "Yet destroyed I the A morite 

before them I destroyed his 

fruit from above and his roots from 
beneath. Also I brought you up out of 
the land of Egypt, and led you forty 
years in the wilderness to possess the 
land of the Amorite" (Amos 2:9-10). 
According to this view, the Amorites 
were destroyed, root and branch, at the 
time of the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
The same view is expressed in those 
familiar parts of the Book of Joshua 
upon which many of our Sunday-school 
lesson series are still based. "Joshua 

smote all the land He left none 

remaining He utterly destroyed 

all that breathed" (Josh. 10:40). 

It is remarkable how this deep-rooted 
view, which appears alike in prophet 
and psalmist and chronicler and the 
masses of the Hebrew people, has made 
its way down the ages, dominating 
successively the ideas of Hebrews, Jews, 
and Christians. It blocks the progress 
of biblical interpretation in Sunday- 
school and church and seminary, clos- 
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ing the minds of the laity and making 
difficult the work of the professional 
investigator of the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, we find, in the 
Bible itself, the clearest evidence that 
the Israelites neither drove out nor 
exterminated the Amorites. It is not 
necessary to reproduce the long passages 
in the first chapter of Judges and else- 
where, showing that the Israelites did 
not effect a complete conquest of 
Canaan. The Books of Judges and 
Samuel show that the Hebrew nation 
was of double ancestry— Israelite and 
Amorite. Many of the biblical writers 
betray a consciousness that the Amorite 
question hangs fire. But these authors 
live at a very late period, far down the 
stream of national history. They re- 
view the troubled affairs of their ances- 
tors and vainly try to puzzle out a 
coherent story. Ezekiel says of Jeru- 
salem: "Thy birth and thy nativity 
are of the land of Canaan. The 
Amorite was thy father, and thy mother 
was a Hittite" (Ezek. 16:3). A late, 
redactional passage in Judges reads: 
"Ye shall not fear the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell" 
(Judg. 6: 10). In First Samuel we read: 
"And there was peace between Israel 
and the Amorites" (I Sam. 7:14). In 
First Kings we find a late writer who 
declares: "Ahab did very abominably 
in following idols, according to all that 
the Amorites did" (I Kings 21:26). 
In Second Kings another late author 
sits in judgment as follows: " Manasseh, 
king of Judah, hath done these abomina- 
tions, and hath done wickedly, above all 
that the Amorites did, that were before 
him" (II Kings 21:11). Again, one of 
the "Elohistic" writers in Genesis gives 



us the familiar passage wherein Yahweh 
says to Abraham: "Thou shalt go to 

thy fathers in peace And in the 

fourth generation thy seed shall come 
hither again, for the iniquity of the Amo- 
rite is not yet full" (Gen. 15:15, 16). 

The biblical writers who spoke thus 
of the Amorites were belated philos- 
ophers. They undertook to explain 
matters. They rose to remark that 
their own proper ancestors, the Israelites, 
were very good people. The trouble 
was due to another race. The Hebrew 
nation was dragged down to ruin by 
the iniquity of the Amorite. This was, 
indeed, the first philosophy of history. 
The compilers of the Old Testament 
endeavored to explain the Hebrews by 
the Amorites; and they left the whole 
problem of biblical religion and history 
in the unsettled condition in which it 
has been transmitted to modern times. 
But while the compilers of Hebrew 
Scripture did not destroy the deep- 
rooted idea of national continuity in 
direct succession from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, their manipulation of the 
biblical text is a valuable item in the 
mass of evidence at our command. 
They did the best they could in view 
of their limitations; and they builded 
better than they knew in emphasizing 
the race question as a problem for the 
student of Hebrew history and literature. 

We now realize with increasing clear- 
ness the mixed ancestry of the Hebrew 
nation. There were, of course, other 
strains in Hebrew blood besides those 
of the Israelites and Amorites. But 
for practical purposes, these two factors 
are all that need be taken into account. 
Our present concern is to discover, if 
possible, the nature and extent of 
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Amorite influence in the religion of the 
Bible. As the space at our disposal 
is brief, we may touch only the more 
outstanding aspects of our theme. 

The leading thesis around which 
biblical scholarship now gravitates is 
that the doctrines and ideas found in the 
Bible are the products of "environ- 
ment." That is to say, the teachings 
of the Bible grow up naturally out of 
Old and New Testament history. This 
way of stating the case is objected to in 
some quarters because it is wrongly 
supposed to read supernaturalism out 
of religion. As a matter of fact, instead 
of threatening the foundations of re- 
ligion, it conserves and builds up the 
biblical doctrine that God is at work 
on the field of history, conducting the 
universe forward along the lines of 
ineffable divine purpose, and using 
human experience to lift the mind and 
heart of man slowly up to himself. We 
cannot understand how God works 
within the terms of natural experience 
any more than we can comprehend how 
it is that our own personalities work 
through our bodies and move our muscles 
and change the outer world. The one 
is as much a mystery as the other. 1 

The great process of religious develop- 
ment in the Bible comes into view as 
we study the social organizations lying 
at the basis of Hebrew history. The 
entrance of the Israelite clans into the 
hills of Canaan brought into close touch 
two races which had been living in 



different environments and following 
very different ways of life. 

The Israelite invaders represented 
the more primitive customs which rest 
back on existence in the wilderness, and 
which appear in the social arrangements 
of nomadic peoples, such as the desert 
Arabs of today and the American Indians 
before the coming of the English. The 
territory over which a wandering clan 
habitually roams, together with the 
natural resources upon which the clan 
depends for a living, is looked upon as 
the common possession of the clan group. 
There are no individual titles to the soil. 
There are no rich and no poor. The 
clan is a fighting machine which is 
subject to hostile collision with other 
wandering groups; and its integrity 
requires that all its members be kept 
in the best possible form. The condi- 
tions of nomadic life are thus calculated 
to breed that strong sense of justice and 
brotherhood which we find among all 
primitive peoples. In the Israelite clan, 
this brotherhood-justice and the whole 
mode of life which it involved were 
symbolized by the worship of Yahweh 
in its earlier, patriarchal simplicity. 
We can hardly emphasize too strongly 
that the Yahweh-cult was not primarily 
a doctrinal or metaphysical thing at 
all. Religion and life were one and the 
same. Or, as we should say now, 
church and state were united. The 
function of Yahweh, as the deity of 
nomadic folk, lay not in the sphere of 



1 See a statement of this position in the Biblical World (August, 1806, pp. 100, 101) by Professor 
George Adam Smith. Also his Yale Lectures for 1001, issued under the title, Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. See also the article entitled "The Old Testament and Vital 
Religion," in the Biblical World (June, 1013, pp. 373, 381), by Professor J. M. Powis Smith. The 
reader may, in addition, refer to an article by the present writer in the American Journal of Theology 
(April, 1908), under the heading "Professor Orr and Higher Criticism." 
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abstract "attributes," but in the warm, 
pulsating currents of human life, as the 
protector of the clan brotherhood and 
the patron of such morality as the 
people knew. 

On the other hand, the Amorites, 
who had lived in Canaan for many 
generations prior to the coming of the 
Israelites, followed another mode of 
existence. Standing at the crossroads 
of ancient oriental civilization, they were 
dominated by that commercial and 
capitalistic form of society which held 
sway in the powerful empires of Egypt 
and Babylon. Amorite government 
centered in walled cities which the 
Israelite invaders were unable to take. 
Like all permanently settled people, 
the Amorites held the soil under private, 
individual titles, which were subject to 
sale and exchange. They loaned money 
at interest on real estate security. They 
had a wealthy upper class and a poor 
lower class. Their laws recognized the 
institution of human slavery. Among 
them also, church and state, religion and 
life, were closely united. The gods of 
the Amorites were the local "Baals" of 
the various fortified cities. These gods 
represented the social system of Canaan. 
The name Baal itself has the sense of 
"proprietor" and "slave-holder." All 
the important and solemn doings of life 
were transacted in the name of Baal. 
Swearing by this name signified recog- 
nition of the native Amorite customs. 

These two peoples — the nomadic 
and the settled — intermarried and slowly 
formed a new political grouping. But 
in spite of their outward unity, and 
notwithstanding the disappearance of 
the original Israelites and Amorites 
in the mass of the Hebrew people, the 



contrast of social usages that marked 
the parent races continued within the 
nation. The larger part of the people 
resided, not in and around the old forti- 
fied cities inherited from the Amorites, 
but out in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, 
and Gilead, where they followed a 
semi-nomadic way of life, remaining 
in touch with desert clans from the 
wilderness of Arabia. The obscure, 
underlying customs and usages of people 
are much more powerful than the forces 
which dictate political groupings. The 
latter operate superficially and move 
on the surface of human affairs. The 
former are more fundamental. Thus 
the worship of Yahweh and the Baals, 
representing widely contrasted customs, 
went on side by side within the structure 
of the new Hebrew nation under the 
protection of the same government. 
In some parts of the country, the 
Amorite term Baal was even applied 
to Yahweh himself. 

We could hardly expect to find that 
a people which came into being as did 
the Hebrews, at the point of contact 
between two such unlike races, would 
soon develop a characteristic national 
tradition. Nor can we be surprised at 
the long series of revolts against the 
central government which mark Hebrew 
history from the days of David up to that 
dark and bloody time when the dynasty 
of Omri and Ahab went down before 
the impetuous insurrection of Jehu. 
The people were being gradually en- 
gulfed in economic misery. To those 
who took the side of the masses, it 
seemed as if the Hebrew kingdom were 
a disastrous failure. "They have set 
up kings, but not by me," exclaims the 
prophet Hosea, in the name of Yahweh 
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(Hos. 8:4). And whether or not Samuel 
delivered the speech attributed to him 
in the eighth chapter of the first book 
that bears his name, the address con- 
denses the economic phase of Hebrew 
life: The best lands of the country came 
into possession of the ruling nobles, 
while the plain people were not only 
deprived of their property, but they 
were heavily taxed and reduced to 
slavery. The fusion of Israelites and 
Amorites produced a complicated social, 
ethical, and religious problem. Nobody 
in that age of the world was competent 
to solve it; and even the leaders and 
spokesmen of the people were very 
slow in formulating their message in the 
ways which are familiar to us in the 
pages of the Bible. 

The earlier prophets appear to have 
been led astray by the popular tendency 
to apply the Amorite name Baal to 
Yahweh. They interpreted the sub- 
version of the ancient Israelite justice 
and brotherhood merely as a fracture 
of the primitive law of Yahweh, which 
dated back to the wilderness days, and 
not as a matter which raised the question 
of rival worships and competing moral 
codes inherited from the double ancestry 
of the Hebrew nation. It is to be 
noticed that even Elijah — the first 
characteristic prophet who looms in the 
Bible — confines his attention to the 
foreign Baal-worship imported from 
Sidon. The crime of King Ahab was 
not primarily the murder of the peasant 
Naboth; it was the attempted com- 
mercialization of real estate which 
Naboth and the peasant class held to 
be inalienable under the ancient custom 
of Yahweh. What we encounter in the 
first instance in this case is a conflict 



between the idea that the land can be 
sold and the contrary notion that the 
soil is not a proper object of trade 
(I Kings 21:2, 3). And it is to be 
noticed that the king's purpose was 
consummated only through an appeal 
to the courts (21:8-13). We find here 
a clash of legal usages which the com- 
piler of the Books of Kings is not able 
to interpret with sympathy and insight. 

The early Judean prophets, Amos, 
Micah, and Isaiah, continue to present 
the case merely as a wicked fracture 
of the law of brotherhood-justice which 
came down from the wilderness days. 
With them, it is pre-eminently a moral, 
and not a religious, problem. They 
do not raise the question of the local 
Baal-worship which the Hebrews in- 
herited from the Amorite side of their 
ancestry. This fact has hardly been 
emphasized in the modern interpretation 
of the early Judean school of prophecy. 

But the northern prophet Hosea 
gets a firmer grip on the situation when 
he insists that the Amorite name Baal 
shall no longer be applied to Yahweh. 
This was a distinct step in advance. 
He exhorts the people to cease calling 
Yahweh a Baal. He proclaims with 
passionate force the distinction between 
the Israelite Deity and the Gods that 
have come down from the former 
inhabitants of Canaan. He declares 
that it is not the Baals who give grain, 
and oil, and wine to the people, but 
Yahweh himself, even though the care- 
less masses know it not. 

Great as was the step from the early 
Judean school of prophecy to the 
Ephraimite Hosea, the latter prophet 
did little more than pave the way for 
the heroic Jeremiah, whose message 
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brings together in a new combination the 
preaching of all the prophets who went 
before him. Jeremiah does not stop, 
after Hosea's fashion, to emphasize the 
distinction between Yahweh and the 
Baals. He takes that for granted. 
In Jeremiah, the conflict between social 
usages inherited from both sides of the 
nation's ancestry is at last viewed as a 
rivalry between Yahweh and the Baals. 
In the thought of this great prophet, 
"walking after other gods" becomes the 
figure for breaking Yahweh's law of 
brotherhood-justice. Jeremiah seems to 
be thinking of some case like that of 
Ahab and Naboth when he says, in sub- 
stance: Their fathers forgat the name 
of Yahweh in Baal. They who touch 
the inheritance of the people are they 
that have taught the people to swear 
by Baal; and even as they pluck up 
the people and cast them off their land, 
so will Yahweh pluck up the entire 
nation and hurl it into captivity (Jer. 
12:14-17; 23:27). 

The old Amorite gods were the foil 
against which Hebrew prophecy at 
length delivered its whole weight in 
the battle for justice. The force which 
destroyed polytheism and enthroned 
monotheism in the religion of the Bible 
was the wrath of the plain people as it 
found expression through the prophets. 
Thus we see clearly that polytheism 
was the fortress of aristocracy and 
special economic privilege. It was this, 
more than anything else, that conferred 
vitality upon Amorite influence in 
Hebrew life. The victory of mono- 
theism was the first great triumph of 
democracy in the history of the world. 

But Amorite influence in the religion 
of the Bible has not been overcome by 



monotheism alone. A new chapter in 
the history of this religion begins among 
the Jews who reorganized Hebrew 
nationality after the Babylonian exile. 
No longer a battle between the one and 
the many gods, the newer issue turns 
around the question how the One God 
is to be worshiped, whether by adherence 
to dogmatic theological belief or by a 
righteous life. In order to keep religion 
off the dangerous ground of morality, 
the great conservative forces in the 
Jewish, Roman, and Protestant churches 
have waged a long and powerful, but 
losing, fight for the claims of salvation 
by dogma. The religion of dogmatic 
belief now lies exhausted on the field, 
with the issue decided among all pro- 
gressive monotheists in favor of a 
righteous life in communion with God. 
Moreover, now that religion has been 
fairly brought to a center on the ground 
of morality, a new struggle is breaking 
out in our midst around the world- 
shaking question whether morality is to 
be interpreted from the individual or the 
social point of view. What does God 
really want when he demands "righteous- 
ness and justice" ? Is it simply a mat- 
ter of narrow, "personal" rectitude? 
If it be, then, in truth, religion has 
no bearing on the great questions of 
social justice which now stir and grip the 
people. If individualism be the last 
word in salvation, then the church is 
a rock of defense for those conservative 
and reactionary forces which seek to 
turn the people's attention away from 
great public issues. But if morality 
is more than a purely individual ques- 
tion, then it strikes at once into the 
legal and institutional framework of 
society. If the case is to be decided 
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in favor of the social gospel, as now 
seems inevitable, organized religion will 
not thereby stand committed to any 
special program of economic or political 
reform; but the church will cease to be 
the handmaid of a dreary and selfish 
individualism and will be not only a 
place of worship but a center for the 
discussion of civic righteousness; while 
the Scriptures will again become the 
symbol of a new popular awakening. 

We see more and more clearly, then, 
that the religion of the Bible is not a 
musty antiquity. It is a fresh, living 
organism of developing thought which 
covers the ages and unites the present 
with the past. Under various forms, 
Amorite influence has been allied suc- 
cessively with polytheism, with dog- 
matism, and with individualism. We 
know that the process of evolution will 
go on as religious experience continues 
to unfold within the awakening church 
and the Spirit of God moves upon the 
face of history. The rapt vision of the 



Hebrew seer beheld the Divine Marcher 
coming up from the wilderness and 
setting forth on his long journey through 
the centuries: 

Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With dyed garments from Bozrah ? 
This that is glorious in his apparel, 
Marching in the greatness of his strength ? 

/ that speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save. 

Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
And thy garments like him that treadeth 
the winevat ? 

/ have trodden the winepress alone; 

And of the peoples there was no man 

with me. 
Yea, I trod them in mine anger, 
And trampled them in my wrath; 
And their lifeblood is sprinkled upon my 

garments, 
And I have stained all my raiment. 
For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my redeemed is come. 
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Our attention has already been drawn 
to the fact (by J. B. Pratt in his Psy- 
chology of Religious Belief) that there are 
three stages through which people pass 
in the development of their religious be- 
liefs. The earliest of these is the stage 
of credulity. It belongs to child life and 



is there strongly in evidence. Credulity 
being one of children's chief characteris- 
tics, it is not surprising that the child 
should accept its religious belief with the 
same credulous faith as it accepts every- 
thing else it is told. These beliefs it re- 
ceives without any serious misgivings. 



